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HAD THE MASSORITES THE CRITICAL INSTINCT? 

By Prop. Willis J. Beecher, D. D., 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 



It now appears that the so-called textus receptus of the New Testa- 
ment was very far from being the best text attainable. It sufficiently 
preserved the New Testament to transmit its meaning for popular use. 
The moral and religious teachings drawn from it were the same that 
would have been drawn from a more exact text ; but an exact text it 
was not. 

Is the Massoretic text of the Old Testament similarly inexact? No 
question more important than this now confronts the student of the 
Hebrew sacred books. This question is far more vital in regard to the 
Old Testament than it ever was in regard to the New, for at least two 
reasons. First, the so-called text of the New Testament never was such 
except in name. The textus receptus of no two editors was alike ; and 
every editor had emendations to propose even on his own version of it. 
On the other hand, the Massoretic text has been for ages a genuine text- 
us receptus of the Old Testament. And secondly, if this textus receptus 
be not an exact text, we have little hope of ever possessing a text that 
is exact. 

This article does not propose to discuss the whole question whether 
our present text is exact, but only to examine a single bearing of a single 
branch of the evidence. The branch of the evidence to be thus consid- 
ered, is that of the Massoretic tradition. This is to be examined solely as 
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to its bearing on the inquiry whether the men through whom our present 
text has come down to us, were men who appreciated the importance of 
textual exactness. Until some time after the introduction of printing 
into Europe, most copyists of the various Greek texts certainly acted on 
the theory that textual accuracy was of little importance, compared with 
the handing down of the literary contents of the text ; and this habit of 
theirs is the most fruitful of the sources of textual corruptions. 

That the scribes who handed down the Old Testament must all the 
more have held to the same view is now very generally assumed. Is 
this assumption well founded 1 It is at least a natural assumption on the 
part of Christian scholars whose gymnastic training was chiefly drawn 
from the Greek and Roman classics. If the texts of our distinctively 
Christian sacred books have suffered through the lack of critical exact- 
ness in their transmission, much more, we are apt to think, must the text 
of what many are in the habit of regarding as the older and inferior 
scriptures have suffered in the same way. If copyists were careless as 
to the ipsissima verba of those most elegant productions, the Greek clas- 
sics, much more, we naturally assume, must they have been careless as 
to the ipsissima verba of any other texts. To be sure, this is not reason- 
ing. It is mere suggestion, or mere prejudice. Probably very few 
scholars are conscious of having been influenced by it. But what better 
reason can be assigned for the opinion now so prevalent, that the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament must have undergone the same processes of 
corruption with the different Greek texts ? Among the hundreds of 
thousands who have embraced this opinion, how many can sustain it by 
any stronger argument than the assumption that any infelicity which has 
befallen the New Testament and the Greek classics, must, in yet greater 
degree, have befallen all other scriptures and all other classics ? 

Evidently it is conceivable that there may have been Hebrew copy- 
ists, whose habits in these matters differed from the usual habits of the 
Greek copyists. One who is accustomed to reproach the Israelites with 
superstitious adherence to the letter of the Scriptures, to the neglect of 
their spirit, must of course admit that this care for the letter may have 
characterized them in the transmission of the Scriptures, as well as in 
the use of them. And one who takes a higher view of Israelitish char- 
acter will have no difficulty in supposing that the Israelite scribe may 
have been more enlightened than the Greek copyist in regard to the im- 
portance of transmitting not merely the literary contents of a work, but 
its exact text. 
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This is what may have been. We turn to the facts, and ask what 
actually has been. "Were the men who handed down the Old Testament 
text capable of appreciating literal exactness in a text, as well as its liter- 
ary value % If this question is answered in the negative, it is pretty de- 
cisive as against the minute trustworthiness of our present text. If it is 
answered in the affirmative, its relations to the other evidence in the case 
give it great weight in the opposite scale. 

Using the term "Massorite," to describe not only the comparatively 
late Massorites who wrote out our text with its present vowels and other 
points, but also their predecessors who compiled the Massorah, and their 
predecessors who handed down the materials out of which the Massorah 
was compiled, we find a sufficient answer to our question in the Masso- 
retic traditions that are within our reach. The most accessible portions 
of the Massoretic work, are found in the points and foot-notes of our com- 
mon Hebrew Bibles. The facts essential to our purpose are mostly con- 
tained in these, and are very familiar. 

In the writing down of the vowels, the Massorites were not content 
to express merely the full vowel sounds, as is done in most languages ; 
but undertook to note the minute shades and variations of sound repre- 
sented by the compound Sh'vas and Pattah- furtive. If we were directly 
arguing from this in favor of the trustworthiness of their text, we might 
be met by some one who should challenge the phonographic accuracy of 
their work, or even its accuracy as a means of distinguishing words and 
parts of speech. In order to see the whole bearing of the fact in hand 
upon all questions as to the Old Testament text, we should have to 
investigate these points. But we do not need to do this in order to see 
that the Massorites had in their minds the conception of the importance 
of minute accuracy in the transmission of even the accessories of the 
Scripture text. If we should admit that, in carrying out their concep- 
tion, they failed phonographically ; or if we should even admit that they 
were not entirely successful in representing the true structure and mean- 
ing of the words in some passages, this would not at all invalidate the 
conclusion, that they had in mind the conception of a transmission of a 
text more minutely accurate than has been attempted in the case of other 
works. That they had this conception, is proved by the mere fact that 
they made the attempt to realize it, whether they were entirely success- 
ful in the attempt or not. 

Some of the minute variations in vocalization justify the same con- 
clusion. Hundreds of instances of these may be found in so accessible a 
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book as Green's Hebrew Grammar, in the fine print connected with the- 
verb paradigms. How does it happen, for example, that the form which 
would regularly be FTQ^Vl is FFiiyrt in Josh. 7:7, (being here marked 
with the note " So it ought to be ") while it is elsewhere FTOJ?.'! • I n 
all these cases, an induction of the mass of instances proves to us that 
there was a rule for the vocalization. 

We should expect, therefore, to find all the cases which fall under 
the rule conformed to it. But this is not the case. A multitude of vari- 
ations from each rule are preserved. Many of them are annotated, and 
thus shown to have been handed down by design. Apparently most of 
them were handed down by design whether annotated or not. In gen- 
eral, they are very inconvenient, and utterly without significance, so far 
as the contents of the text are concerned. Is it possible to account for 
them otherwise than as the attempt of somebody to transmit all the shades 
of the traditional pronunciation of the text ? As long as the language 
was a living language, these variations of sound would, of course, be con- 
stantly coming into existence. When the language ceased to be living, 
and was handed down chiefly by oral instruction, these established vari- 
ations would still be handed down. When the attempt was made to 
write the vowels, they would be written as they had been traditionally 
pronounced. The variations as now existing show that the Massorites, 
as a matter of fact, were guided by the aim of preserving the traditional 
pronunciation. Had they followed general rules, and their own judg- 
ment thereon, they would have made all these instances uniform. Here, 
again, the question is not whether they succeeded in the attempt, so that 
we can now be sure that our present variations in the points accurately 
represent the variations that were current while Hebrew was still a living 
tongue. It is enough for our purpose, that the Massorites evidently 
made this attempt, and in making it, showed themselves to be possessed 
of a conception of accuracy of text more minute than even that of our 
modern textual critics. 

The same distinct conception of the importance of never changing 
even a letter of the text appears in the well-known mode of procedure in 
the emendatory notes called Q°ri. The critics who devised this plan 
may or may not have been otherwise competent, but they at least had a 
distinct idea of the importance of textual exactness. 

The notes at the close of the books show the same thing. That at 
the end of the book of Isaiah says, for example, that the number of the- 
verses of Isaiah is 1295, that their mnemonic sign is the word fTCON in 
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Ezek. 20:41 ; and that the middle verse is Is. 23:21. This is evidently 
a mechanical device of securing accuracy in the transmission of the text. 
It shows that the idea of mechanical accuracy was not foreign to the 
minds of the men who made these notes on the Old Testament books. If 
we were now undertaking to prove that they succeeded in transmitting a 
perfectly accurate text , we should have to deal with the fact that the 
number of verses now in the Isaiah is 1291 instead of 1295, while the 
middle verse still is the one designated in the note. But however any 
one may explain the discrepancy, it does not change the demonstration 
of the fact that the men through whom this text came had clearly in mind 
the notion that the transmission of a text, as distinguished from the 
transmission of its meaning, was a thing so important that it was neces- 
sary to guard it with all possible devices for testing its accuracy. 

In the Pentateuch and the Psalms, these devices are more numerous 
and minute. If, for example, any one will read the foot-notes on Lev. 
8:7, 10:16, 11:42, 16:8, (some copies), he will find the middle word and 
the middle letter of the Pentateuch designated, as well as its middle 
verse ; and in addition to all this class of checks, he will find indicated 
the exact position in the column, and in the line, into which certain 
words ought to fall, as the copyist reaches them in his work. 

There is no need to specify farther. It would not be a very labo- 
rious task for a Hebrew student to read through the notes of the Hebrew 
Bible, and thus familiarize himself with all the items of this sort. They 
are also mentioned more or less fully in the Bible dictionaries and books 
of reference. For the present purpose, we only need to get them suffi- 
ciently in mind to appreciate clearly their bearing on the one question in 
hand, as differing from all other questions concerning the Hebrew text. 
The proof from them that the men who originated and used them had a 
clear idea, at least, of the immense value of textual exactness, amounts 
not only to high probability, but to practical demonstration repeated 
over and over. 

But how far back is the ground covered by this proof? It guarantees 
the intention of the copyists as far back as it goes ; but does it go far 
enough back to be of decisive value ? 

Confessedly it covers the time back to several centuries before the 
introduction of printing into Europe. That is to say, for several centuries 
during which the Greek texts were being handed down through men who 
appreciated the importance of their contents, but not that of an exact 
text; the Old Testament text was handed down by men who appreciated 
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the importance of both. This fact destroys all the presumptions and 
analogies that might otherwise exist against the view that the Hebrew 
text was always handed down with the same appreciation of the value of 
textual exactness. Since this difference between the Hebrew scribes and 
the copyists of the Greek writings actually existed for hundreds of years, 
during which the two were transmitted side by side, it may possibly al- 
ways have existed. Indeed, it thus becomes very likely that it always 
existed. 

Again, our proof confessedly covers the ground to a point of time 
antecedent to the writing of the vowels. The conception of the written 
vowels preceded the writing of them. Man}* - of the notes are much older 
than the written vowels. Our proof, therefore, covers the Massoretic 
text as now voweled and accented, and not merely the consonants of it. 
AH through the period during which the vocalization was being reduced 
to writing, and ever since that period, as well as for some generations 
before it, the evidence we have traversed is decisive, as showing that the 
text was in the hands of men who knew how important it was that a text 
should be kept and transmitted with the minutest critical accuracy. 

Traces of the Massoretic notes are found throughout the Talmuds. 
The farther back we go, the less abundant, of course, the evidence be- 
comes. Probably, however, no one would deny that it is abundant 
enough to be decisive, back to about the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. 

But beyond this, the later evidence must be allowed to have weight 
in determining what interpretation is to be put upon certain passages of 
the earlier evidence. When Josephus, for example, in the celebrated 
passage in his book against Apion (I. 8,), says that in all the past no one 
had dared to add anything to the sacred books, nor to take away any- 
thing from them, how are we to understand his meaning ? Shall we take 
it in a strict sense, or in a vague sense ? When we reflect that the con- 
ception of textual exactness presented in the Massoretic notes was cer- 
tainly held by men whose lives were, in part, contemporaneous with that 
of Josephus, we can hardly doubt that he himself was familiar with the 
same conception, or that, in this passage, he intended to present it. It 
must be that he here certainly meant to affirm that the Jews were accus- 
tomed to preserve the text of their twenty-two sacred books, neither adding 
to them nor taking from them, with an appreciation of the value of textual 
exactness altogether unknown to the Greeks. Our position does not 
depend upon the truthfulness of this affirmation. The mere tact that 
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Josephus makes the affirmation is sufficient for us, whether the affir- 
mation itself be true or false ; for the fact that he makes it, shows that the 
idea contained in it was in his mind, and in the minds of men of his gen- 
eration, and of generations previous to it. 

In this connection, it is hardly possible to understand our Savior's 
expression, that one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
in any sense which does not make it an allusion to a current familiar idea 
of the importance of textual exactness. 

Many generations earlier than Josephus or Jesus, in the account 
given by the so-called Aristseus of the origination of the Septuagint, as 
that account appears in Josephus or in the extant letter of Aristseus, the 
whole amount of the pains taken by Ptolemy is represented as being 
taken not for the purpose of securing copies of the Jewish Scriptures, but 
for that of securing authenticated accurate copies of them. The accounts 
are full of such expressions as the following, in which Demetrius offi- 
cially memorializes the King to send to Jerusalem for a copy, instead of 
taking such copies as were at hand in Alexandria. "It hath also hap- 
pened to them that they have been transcribed more carelessly than they 
ought to have been, because they have not had hitherto royal care taken 
about them. Now it is necessary that thou shouldest have accurate 
copies of them." 

Here again, the only point we need to use, is that this conception of 
the need of a remarkable textual accuracy in the Old Testament, stands 
out in bold relief. Our space forbids the further citing of evidence. 
Certainly it is not difficult to prove that this conception has attended the 
transmission of the standard Old Testament text as far back as we can 
trace the histoiy of that transmission, and presumptively as far back as 
to the original writing of the books. To prove that this conception exist- 
ed is, of course, a different thing from showing how far it was realized 
in the actual copies that wei - e made, lint it is an important element in 
the solution of this latter question. 



